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Developing a 


POLICE TRAFFIC RECORDS SYSTEM A FREE COPY OF THIS NEW 57-PAGE 
— | Traffic Records Manual 


will be sent to you as a bonus for 
each new or renewed subscription to 
TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 


Just off the press, this new administrative 
guide for the development of a police traffic 
records system is the first unit of a series now 


in preparation at the Traffic Institute of North- 








western University. It brings together for the 
first time a number of articles on the use of 
CONTENTS: forms in police traffic accident investigation. 
Standard specifications The manual contains 10 important model 
and model forms for record forms, reproduced full size, and a de- 
police traffic accident tailed discussion of their use. 
reports For a limited time you or your department 
can obtain a free copy of this valuable manual 
Model form for supple- by subscribing (or renewing your present sub- 
mentary field notes scription) to the Institute’s monthly profes- 
sional journal, Traffic Digest & Review. 


alive i r aahe ‘ : — ; > ‘ 
Auxiliary forms for i Each issue of Traffic Digest & Review con- 


vestigation a eed : : : 
g tains informative articles and reports by writers 


Guide_and model form who are authorities in the street and highway 
tor accident cause anal- traffic field. Subscribers also receive the Insti- 
ysis tute’s quarterly news bulletin, “Traffic Shorts,” 
and are entitled to a 25 per cent discount on 
Standard summary form all Institute publications priced at one dollar 
or more. 
To get this manual, fill-out the accompany 
ing order blank and mail it in today. 


MAIL TO: TRAFFIC DIGEST & REVIEW 
1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Enter my subscription to Traffic Digest & Review for 

[-] One year (12 issues) at $5 

[] Two years (24 issues) at $9 
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AN EDITORIAL 


New Problem 
In the 
Old World 


A RECENT srory in the Jndian- 
apolis Star points out that amotor 
car revolution is changing tradition- 
Cur 


rently in Sweden, for example, one 


ally slow-paced life in Europe. 
in every two families owns a car; in 
England and France the ratio is one 
car to every three families. 
England and West Germany each 
produced over a million cars last year. 
three 


In Germany this was nearly 


times as many as were delivered in 


1953. Production in France is ad 


vancing almost as rapidly and Italy 
and Sweden are moving ahead in new 
car manufacture. 
Correspondingly, there is growing 
concern over the increasing incidence 
of European trafic accidents. These 
have increased nearly twofold during 
the tive 
England they were up 30,000, in Hol 
land $0,000. 
accidents in Italy last year than in 


i953. 


past years in Sweden. In 


There were 75,000 more 


This is an old story to Americans, 
but Europeans, newer to the driving 
game, are just now learning the pain 
ful facts of automotive life. 

Accidents are up in Europe, but the 


death rate has increased at a some 


what slower rate mainly because most 


accidents occur in the cities where 


fatalities are not as common (there 


too!) as out on the open road. 


2 


Restrictions on driving such as speed 


limits, which Americans have lived 


with for years, are only now being 


introduced by European authorities. 
The history of the dev elopment of 
automotive safety has been, for fairly 
obvious reasons, almost exclusively 
American. The production and use 
of motor vehicles and community in 
terest in trafic safety have grown up 
together 
States. 


and primarily in the United 

For better or worse, the automobile 
represents one ol the few major cul 
tural that 
have not been inherited from Europe. 


phenomena in America 


In fact, throughout the rest of the 


world there has been ne precedent 


for this uniquely American experience. 


It is not to our purpose here to 


enumerate those things that Aave been 
taken from European sources—our 
Rather, it 


might well be the other way around. 


language, for instance. 
Perhaps the experience we have had 
through painful trial-and-error in mak- 
ing an adjustment between more ve 
hicles and accidents can be a model 
for European treatment of the same 
problems. And as we become better 


skilled ourselves in dealing with the 


problem of trafic safety, more and 
more of our hard-won knowledge could 
serve comparable future purposes in 
Europe. 

Other things being equal it may be 
possible tO Save Europeans some of 
the growing pains that have accom 
use of 
States. 


panied the increased motor 


vehicles in the United 


be on ) the 


America ci 


in some small m 


And this may ways 


in which 


Eure ypean heritage. 
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HE PLAYS IT SAFE 


... AND SURE! 


Trafhe accident investigation calls for alertness in more ways than one. 
While compiling data for his report, such as measuring skid marks, 
the patrolman himself is exposed to potential traffic danger. This is 
one reason why we believe the Rolatape 200 Measuring Wheel should 
be a part of every traffic patrolman’s kit. For the Rolatape automat- 
ically and accurately records measurements in feet and inches as it is 
rolled along . . . The patrolman always remains upright and alert to 
surrounding conditions. Because of these safe and sure features, the 
Rolatape is now being used regularly by scores of law enforcement 
agencies from coast-to-coast, and the list is steadily growing. Write 
us today and we'll promptly send complete information. No obligation, 


of course. 


1741 14th Street ROLA TAPE. Inc Santa Monica, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Nation’s Most Complete Line of Measuring Wheels. 
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Trafhic 
Safety 
In the 
86th Congress 


By Rep. Kennetu A. Roperts 


, en AMERICAN motorist Is presently 


permitted to purchase, for pre 


mium prices, some assurances that he 


can avoid death or crippling injury 11 
the event he becomes involved in a 
trathe accident. 

Kor a slight additional charge, a 
motorist can have his car equipped 
with seat belts, proven time and again 
to greatly reduce the chance of death 
or injury from a crash. 

For a additional 


slight charge, a 


motorist can have the dash panel of 


his car padded with energy-absorbing 
foam, practically eliminating any 
chance of a serious head injury in 
the event of a crash. 

For a slight additional charge, a 
motorist can have his car equipped 
with windshield washers, assuring him 
of always having clear vision when 
driving under adverse conditions. 


I will not 


attempt to list all of 


the safety devices with which an auto 
mobile can be equipped ‘‘for a slight 
additional charge.”’ 

This, to me, is comparable to letting 
a housewife go to the market and offer 
ing her a choice between tainted meat, 
found on the market in huge quantities 
before passage of the Pure Foods and 
Drug Act, and fresh, safe, government 


inspected meat. 


Popularity Not a Facto 
I have been told that the safety 
features I have mentioned, as well as 
many others, have not been adopted 
as standard equipment because they 
have not proved popular with the pub 
lic when offered as optional equipment, 
“for a slight additional charge.” 
With the annual loss of lives from 
trafic accidents running trom 37,000 
to 40,000 and the 


loss to the country 


annual economic 
running into the 


billions of dollars, I think it is evident 


that we cannot afford to let ourselves 
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believe we are in a popularity contest. 

I do not recall any great hue and 
cry from the public for the federal 
governinent to demand purity in meats 
and other foods and drugs. 

Yet, we know without question that 
before this act was passed, thousands 
were dying every year from spoiled 
meats, foods canned improperly, and 
drugs dispensed with no supervision. 

Who today can deny that this gov- 
ernment action has been of tremendous 
value to all of us and to the country 
as a whole? And what body but the 
government was in a position to, or 
even willing to, assume the respon 
sibility for this action? 

There may be no great public hue 
and cry for seat belts in automobiles, 
for padded dashes, windshield washers, 
or any of the many other safety de 
vices which have been developed, but 
no one can question their worth; their 
ability to reduce the suffering and 
death now being experienced on our 
highways. 

And we desperately need to get 
these devices out of the opti nal equip 
ment category and into the standard 
equipment field. 

For the past two-and-one-half years 
chairman of the 


I have served as 


Special Subcommittee on Trafic Safe 


ty, and have been recently named 
chairman of a newly formed Subcom 
mittee on Health and Safety. 

The Health and Safety Subcommit 
the work of 
Trafic Safety Subcommittee. 


tee will continue the 


Public Hearings Planned 

During the time in which I have 
been active in this field, the subcom 
mittee has heard literally millions of 
words of testimony from representa 
tives of the automotive industry, re 
searchers, safety officials, law enfrce- 
ment officers, judges, doctors, and 
attorneys. 

Almost without exception, they 
agree we still have a long way to go 
in the traffic safety field, particularly 
in regard to research. 

But here we are talking about some 
gains which have been made but which 
are not being utilized. 

Since there have been no voluntary 
steps made to correct the situation, 
I have introduced in the present con 
gress legislation which would: 

1. Direct the secretary of commerce 
to make a study and determine 
what reasonable safety devices 
should be standard equipment 


on all automobiles. 


> 


2. Make it unlawful to ship any 


Congressman Roberts, chairman, House Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety, tells why he has introduced 
legislation to regulate automobile safety devices and 


discusses othe: traffic safety measures to be con- 


sidered by the current U. S. Congress. 
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vehicle which does not have these 
safety devices in interstate com- 
merce. 

At the earliest possible date, I in- 
tend to hold public hearings on this 
bill,and I will then entertain any sug- 
gestions as to why it should not be- 
come law. 

I am confident that there will be 
objections, and I am equally confident 
that the principal ones will come from 
the northwesterly direction of Detroit. 

My personal feeling is that the sub 
committee has proceeded with extreme 
caution in its work and has sought in 
every manner to avoid compulsive 
legislation. 

But after two and one half years 
of pointing out some of the things 
which need to be done, and with no 
indication of any early action on the 
part of the manufacturers, I believe 
that we must pass some sort of reg 
ulatory legislation Ww hich will insure 
the public of getting the safest pos 
sible product. 

As I have said, I anticipate con- 
siderable opposition from a powerful 
industry when this bill comes up for 
consideration, and I have prepared a 
counter measure which I have also 
introduced in the present congress. 

This bill would require the secretary 
of commerce to make the same sort 
of study of safety devices, and then 
would require that all automobiles 
purchased by the federal government 
be equipped with these devices. 

The federal government is such a 
good customer of the automotive in 
dustry that I believe equipment placed 
on automobiles for government pur 


chase would soon become. standard 


on all automobiles manufactured. 


6 


It would not be practical to tool a 
plant one way to manufacture auto- 
mobiles for the government and an- 
other way to manufacture for regular 
purchase. 

This is a sort of back door approach 
to the problem, but I am hopeful the 
end results would be the same. 


Other Legislation Proposed 


Briefly, here are some of the other 
measures which will be considered by 
the current congress: 

A bill which would provide some 
federal funds for research in the driver 
training field. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again that properly trained drivers, 
drivers with formal driver training, 
have fewer accidents, fewer fatalities, 
fewer injuries, and fewer trafic law 
violations. 

This appro 
priated for the actual operation of 


money would not be 


driver training classes, but would be 


used for research and study to develop 


the best possible type of driver train- 
ing courses. 

The funds would have to be matched 
at the state lev el, and control of the 
funds would be at the state level. 
States using the funds would, how 
ever, have to make a reasonable ac- 
counting of the expenditure to the 
Departmentot Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Still 


legislation is one which would deter- 


another important piece of 
mine how much damage to our health 
automobile exhaust fumes are causing 
and require some control of the amount 
of pollution being discharged into our 


atmosphere. 
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At a recent air pollution conference 
in Washington the Public Health Ser- 
vice said there is some ground for 
belief that automobile exhaust fumes 
are a source of lung cancer. 

There is expected to be introduced 
in the near future, if it has not already 
been introduced, a bill drawn by my 
colleague from Arizona, the Hon. John 
J. Rhodes, which would set up a cen 
tral records system of traffic law vio 
lations. 

In the event of a serious violation, 
such as driving while intoxicated, hit 
and run or driving at excessive speed, 
a permanent record would be made at 
this central bureau. 

The record would be made only for 
the most serious offenses resulting in 
license revocation. It would not be 
desirable or practical to make such 
records for minor violations such as 
parking meter violations, parking in 
a restricted ZOME, Ctc. 


Nationwide License Revocation 

As the at present, a 
driver in Alabama, for instance, can 
have his license revoked for a trafic 
law violation, and then skip right 
the 


situation 1s 


across state line into Tennessee 
or some other state, complete the 
necessary residence requirements and 
get himself a new license which will 
serve him until he gets into another 
scrape with the law. 

The state issuing the license has no 
way of checking to see what his pre- 
vious driving record has been, or even 
checking to see whether he has been 
previously licensed in Alabama. 

With a central records section re 
porting on all license revocations and 

(Continued on page 33) 
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TWO TAIM CHAPTERS 
REPRINTED AS MANUALS 


Two chapters from the Traffic .4cci 
dent Investigators Manuai/, a 35 chapter 
textbook published by the Trafic In 
stitute, have just been reprinted in 
separate 8!4 by 11-inch manuals. 


The first is “Questioning Drivers 


Hit and Run 
INVESTIGATION 


ee, 


“a | I 


¥ 


— QUESTIONING 
: = The Traffic Institute Drivers and hed itnesses 


and Witnesses,” a 24-page training 
booklet on interrogation procedures 
recommended for use by police officers 
who are conducting accident inves 
tigations. 

The other is titled “Hit and Run 
Investigations” and covers procedures 
to be used by police concerned with 
obtaining evidence to identify drivers 
who leave the scene of an accident. 

Prices on “‘Questioning Drivers and 
Witnesses,” Publication No. 2547, are: 
$0.45 

3 


4 


Ito $ copies 

6 to SO copies 
Over 50 copies 30 

Prices on “Hit and Run Investiga 
tion,’ Publication No. 2544, are: 

l to 5 copies sO .50 

6 to 50 copies 40) 

Over 50 copies 35 

When ordering specify 


title and 


publication number. Address orders 
to the Trafic Institute, 1804 Hinman 


Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. - 
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Oklahoma’s 
SCHOOL BUS 


Inspections 


By Cor. LyLe Baker, Chief 
Oklahoma Highway Patrol 


Patrol troopers check everything 
from chassis to seat cushions on 
nearly 3,500 school buses before 
they transport youngsters to class 


3) ACH YEAR in Oklahoma when the 
4 school bells ring to call the chil 
dren back to classes, the men of the 
Oklahoma Highway Patrol go right 
along. The troopers don’t carry any 
books, but they do go along to per 
form a specific function. 

The rules and regulations of the 
Oklahoma State Board of Education 
require that each school bus and school 
car used to transport children to and 
trom school be inspected by the high- 
This 3,289 


cars be checked 


way patrol. means that 


buses and 66 must 
every September. 

Until a few years ago the inspection 
included a motor launch used to carry 
10 children three miles down the Little 
River in McCurtain County in the 
southeast corner of the state. 

There was no bridge over the stream 
and the children on the far side were 
loaded on the boat and 


the 


transported 


down river where they were 


then loaded on a school bus for the 
rest of their daily journey. \ bridge 


has now been built and the school 
launch 1s no longer used. 

The inspection program in Okla 
homa ts carried out under the direc 
tion of Lieut. O. B. Patterson, state 
coordinator for trafic safety educa 
tion. Each year he gathers the in 
spection material and instructions to 
gether and sends them to the com 
manders of the patrol’s nine districts. 

The district commanders then set 
up their own inspection schedules and 
assign troopers to the task of Inspect 
ing the buses in their own counties. 

In some cases, arrangements are 
made to have all buses in the county 
tral location at a 


brought to a cent 


given time and several troopers carry 
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out the inspection at that time and 


place. 


In other locations, the troopers 


make out their own schedules and 


advise the various school superintend 


ants of the time and date when they 


] 


will call. At that time the trooper 


inspects all vehicles assigned to that 
school district. 

The inspection blank used by the 
check list for 46 


different items from chassis to seats 


troopers carries a 
and cushions and trom length of the 


route to cleanliness. Each item is 
carefully inspected and checked off. 
The reports are made out in quad 
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Cheek list is used by 
Oklahoma Highway Pa- 
trol troopers to inspect 


school — buses. Personal 
drivers is re- 


reverse 


data on 


corded on side, 


given to the 


ruplicate. One copy ts 
school superintendant, one goes to the 
state board of education, one to patrol 
district headquarters and one to Lieut. 
Patterson. 

Buses meeting all requirements are 
certified “OK.”’ Buses needing repairs 
have the needed items listed on the 
report form and these items must be 
brought to standard before the bus 1S 


Buses 


able and impractical for transporting 


certified satisfactory. unsuit 

children are removed from service by 

the troopers and must be replaced. 
In 1958, 1,978 


satisfactory on first inspection, 1,321 


buses were found 


9 





were found to be in need of one or 
more repairs, and 13 were found to 
be in unsatisfactory condition for 
transporting children. 

Patterson says that each year con- 
ditions have improved since the first 
inspection held by the patrol back in 
1937. In 1958 every bus in eight 
counties met all requirements without 
the need for repairs. 

Troopers receive five hours of special 
training for inspection of school buses 
as part of their patrol training. It 
consists of two hours of classroom in 
struction and three hours of practice 
inspection on buses. 

“Cooperation by school officials is 
improving each year,” Lieut. Patterson 
said. ‘““They used to consider this pro 
gram as a nuisance, but now they have 
come to realize the importance of the 
inspection and most schools make a 
real effort to have buses in good con 
tion before the inspection is held.” 

This is one of the most rewarding 
services the patrol performs. Troopers 
feel that they are making a real con- 
trobution toward the safety of Okla- 
homa’s children when they check 


school buses. * 
10 


N.J. SPEED LIMITS OK— 
DRIVER POLL SHOWS 


Only two per cent of the drivers 
questioned feel there is too much en- 
forcement of trafic laws in New Jer- 
sey, while 70 per cent believe that it 
is morally wrong to disobey trafic 
laws. 

These were two conclusions drawn 
from a poll of 20,000 drivers through- 
out the state taken by trafic officials. 
Aided by the Opinion Research Cor- 
poration of Princeton, a scientific plan 
of distribution and a psychologically 
sound questionnaire were developed, 
employing multiple answer questions. 

Fifty per cent felt enforcement is 
“just about right,” while 45 per cent 


feel there is not enough. 


What ARE 
the answers? 
It would be wonderful 
to list them in order: 
1, 2, 3—without any 
equivocation on our side, and expecting no 
challenge from yours! 
It's not— and it should not be —a cut and 
dried formula under existing codes, for that 
could only be arbitrary or discriminatory — 
too tough or too soft! 
The answer to muffler problems everywhere 
calls for two-way objectivity, fairness and a 
willingness to hear the other side—and a 
desire to talk the case out to a fair, workable 
conclusion. 
We may not have pat answers to make your 
job easier, but we'd like to share with you 
some of our thinking on 
equitable solutions to 
muffler problems 


Write — 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE 


MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
2915 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


oa =~, 
INA, IMIA\ 


NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE 
MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
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KNOW THE 


LAW 


Persons Not Subject 


To the Traffic Laws—Part | 


By Rosert L. Donican, General Counsel, 
and Epwarp C. Fisuer, Associate Counsel, The Traffie Institute 


I r IS THE DUTY of the state or munic- 


ipality to keep its highways or 


streets in proper maintenance and re- 


pair. This duty, as well as the con- 


struction of roads, the promotion of 


safe travel thereon, and kindred obli- 
gations relative to the public welfare 
and protection of travelers, usually re- 


quires the presence of men and ma 


chines upon the traveled portion of 


Without 
duties and responsibilities of the public 


the highways. them the 
agencies could not be performed. As 
a natural consequence, it has long been 
legally established that the public in 
terest and necessities require special 
protection for persons whose duties 
must be performed upon the traveled 
surface of public ways. They are not 
there as mere idle bystanders; they 
are there because their employment 
makes it necessary that they occupy 
a portion of the street or highway in 
doing the work assigned to them. ! 
Persons in such position are held not 
to be pedestrians, and they are not 
subject to the same common law duties 


1. Note 30 ALR2d 876 

2. Right of Way in Traffic La 
Traffic, sec. 447, n. 16 
269, 218 P. 226 (1923 
798 (1938 


Koppang me 
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or standards of care required of ordi- 
nary persons walking upon or crossing 
the streets, nor within the rules gov- 
erning conduct of such persons.? In 
a case involving fatal injuries inflicted 
upon a flagman working on a road 
oiling project when he was struck by 
a truck, the Supreme Court of Mon 
tana said: 

“Deceased was not a pedestrian 
upon the highway, but was there in 
performance of his duties as Hagman, 
under which circumstances he was 
not to be considered in the same 
light, nor to be bound by the same 
rules as those governing a pedes 
trian.” 

The the 
rules in such cases was well stated by 


the California District Court of Appeal 


reason for relaxation of 


in a 1925 case involving injury to a 
street sweeper struck by a motorist: 

‘Pedestrians are not continuously 

on the street, and their attention ts 

devoted to a sate passage, Ww hile the 

attention of a 


street laborer must 


be to a considerable extent devoted 


11, nn. 12-14; 5A A 


789, nn 


m. J Automobiles and Highwa 
88-89: Mathews Olmstead, 126 Was! 


on 
et; Koppang v. Sevier, 106 Mont. 79, 75 P.2d 790 





to his task. There can be and there 
is no duty imposed on a workman 
to be constantly on the lookout for 
motor vehicles; on the contrary it 1s 
the duty of drivers of vehicles to 
observe the street laborers and to 
avoid contact with them.”’ * * 

‘“A man who is engaged in work 
upon the streets, cannot, if he per 
forms his duty, spend a large part 
of his time looking for the approach 
of vehicles. In most streets, if he 

did SO, he would accomplish little 

or nothing.” 

While roadwork is being done, or 
other necessary occupations are being 
performed therein, the right to public 
use of the street or highway is sub 
ordinated to the right and duty of the 
public authorities to conduct such ac 
This 


rule has been 


tivities in the public interest.’ 
‘‘workman in the street” 
applied to a variety of situations and 
occupations, including trafic officers 
and others directing traffic,’ fagmen 
on construction projects,* a laborer re 
the 


pairing street car tracks,° oper 


ators of steamrollers,'’street sweepers,’ 
and others whose duties require them 
to be in the street or highway. ' 


Scamell, 73 ( 


N.W. 606 


ind ¥ 
186 


irance | 
inton Packing Co., 176 Wis. 507 
159 N.W. 944 (1916 
Continental Insurance Co 
Ct. San Diego Co 
citing Township of Crescent \ 
Berry, Automobiles 3.433 
Beyrent v. Kaplan, 315 Pa. 35 
ware Co., 238 S.W. 155. 156 
Koppang v. Sevier, 106 Mont 
387 (1952 


$. State Compensation Inst 


Pacific 
1941 


Grevhound 
Div. Super and Jones \ 


secs 


Mo 


Api 1922 
75 P.2d 790 


Isgro v. Plankinton Packing Co., 176 Wis. 507 
Dinan v. D M.1 tv. Co., 164 Wis 

Nehring v. ¢ Monroe Stationery Co 
549, 168 764 
teid v. Owens 
Mathewson 
Chapter 11 
11-901 feckless Driving; sec 
11-903. —Negligent Homicide 
Quam v. Wengert N.D 
the ‘‘workmen in the street 
provision quoted above 
Quam v. Wengert, supra n. 15 
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Rule Recognized bv Statute 


Modern trathe laws commonly pro- 
vide exemption from operation of the 
usual rules of the road in the case of 
persons working in the street. The 
Uniform Vehicle 

“Sec. 11-105 


highways 


Code so provides: 
Persons working on 
exceptions. Unless spe 
cifically made applicable, the pro 
vision of this chapter' except those 


shall 


not apply to persons, teams, motor 


contained in article IX hereof!# 


vehicles and other equipment while 
actually engaged in work upon the 
surface of a highway but shall apply 


to such persons and vehicles when 


—_ 


traveling to or from such work. 
This merely represents a statutory 
declaration of the common law rule 
which was followed even prior to adopt- 
ion of laws pertaining to motor vehicles. 
It has been applied to a street depart 
ment employee cleaning rubbish from 


Nort h 


a sprinkler truck 


the street in Fargo, Dakota," 
to the operator of 


moving on the wrong side of the road,'” 


the operator of a tractor being used in 
road repair work,'* and the like. The 
exemption, however, has been held to 
apply only insofar as the rules of the 


il. App. 285, 238 P. 780 
Dinan v. ¢ 


1925 e also: Is Plar 
quoting & M.E. R Co.. 164 Wis. 295 
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road are concerned and does not per 
mit operation of road repair vehicles 
at night without lights. In this case 
the Georgia Court of Appeals said: 
“While it might, as a necessary 
incident to the working of the road, 


be necessary to proceed otherwise 


than in the ordinary direction of 


trathic, there would be no such excuse 


for failing to have the tractor prop 


erly lighted at a time of day when 

it was still dark.’’!9 
Authorized Emergency Vehicle Drivers 

The same considerations of public 
service and welfare which underlie ex 
emption of persons working in streets 
and highways from observance of traf. 
fic rules likewise dictate similar im 
munity for those operating certain 
emergency vehicles in the public in 
terest. Preferences granted to such 
emergency vehicles are of long stand 
ing, especially as applied to fire and 
police vehicles. The reason was well 
stated by the Supreme Court of Okla 
homa in 1917: 

“The ordinary rules, which are 

almost universal in their application, 
regulating the conduct of persons en 
gaged in the pursuit of their own 
private business or personal pleas 
ure, are not controlling in the case 
of members of a fire department 
answering an alarm of fire. 
In some states this distinction has 
the sanction of legislative regulation 
expressed in the form of a state 
statute or municipal ordinance, as 
is the case here. 

“Fire is known to be one of the 


most useful and beneficial of human 


Mathis v. Nelson, 79 Ga.App 639, 54 S.E.2d 710 
1949), involving collision of automobile with un- 
lighted tractor and drag machine working on t! 
road at 5:30 a.m. in September 
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We've hosted hundreds attending 
these special courses. And you 
can see from this picture how 
comfortable we make them — in 
accommodations only 3 blocks 
from the Northwestern campus. 


When requesting reservations, 
write to Mr. John Poulos (our 
manager) personally. Mention 
the Traffic Institute, and you'll 
get preferred attention — plus 
those special low rates. 


in the heart of 
Evanston, Illinois 





agencies, but it is also known to be 
one of the most destructive, and in 
case of a fire, unless prompt and 
heroic measures are resorted to, it 
frequently gets beyond control; and 


especially in large cities its toll of 


property runs into the millions, and 
the human lives that are sometimes 
its prey may be counted by the score. 
Society has recognized the fact that 
the individual efforts of the citizens 
are ineffectual under such circum- 
stances, and has therefore provided 
trained men and specially equipped 
apparatus for the public protection, 
and in the present case to secure the 
highest efficiency in the operation 
of the apparatus and the best re- 
sults in the efforts of the men to 
preserve life and property, the fire 
department is given the right of way 
by ordinance over the streets and 
alleys of the city, and all other per 
sons are required to yield such right 
of way so as not to obstruct the 
rapid passage of men and equipment 
to the place of danger. In answer 
ing calls to a fire the members of 
the department are sometimes re 
quired to take risks which would be 
negligence upon the part of the per- 
son engaged in his private business. 
It is often their duty to act in the 
face of considerable danger to them 
selves, when to hesitate or stop 
would result in disastrous conse- 
quences. Frequently haste and fear 
less performance of duty will avoid 


widespread disaster, and result in 


the saving of both life and property. 


To give timely warning to all per- 
sons of their approach and secure 
an uninterrupted passage of men and 
equipment as they rush along the 
streets to a fire, gongs or other suit- 
able alarms are constantly sounded, 
and thus ample notice and oppor- 
tunity is given to all persons to 
avoid accident and interference. 
These signals are well known and 
recognized, and this right has been 
the outgrowth of necessity for the 
public good, and the requirement 
that individuals and vehicles en- 
gaged upon less pressing errands 
shall hold themselves in readiness 
to yield the right of way to men and 
equipment, is reasonable and gen- 
erally recognized.’’”° 
This amounts to judicial notice of 
the fact that it is in the public interest 
that emergency vehicles reach their 
destinations and accomplish their mis- 
sions as expeditiously as possible, and 
this gives rise to the common statu- 
tory and ordinance provisions exempt- 
ing them from some or all the rules of 
the road.*!. Public necessities demand 
such protection.” As the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania said: 

“The legislature evidently thought 
that greater danger to human life 
and property would be likely to re 
sult from delay in checking a fire 
than from engines traveling at high 
rates of speed. The same observa 
tion holds true concerning the charge 
of disregarding the signal light at 
the intersection.’” 


(Continued on page 34) 
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School Driver Training 
Can Save Young Lives 


By Forest R. Norrsincer 
Training Division 
The Traffic Institute 


bbs YEARS AGO this last September, 
slightly less than three million 
children enrolled in our elementary 
schools. During the current year, our 
states have been giving these children 
the privilege of engaging in the adult 
activity of driving automobiles on our 
streets and highways. Society, acting 
through our state governments, gives 
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them this license, without, except for 
a token examination, seeing to it that 
they have been adequately trained for 
this activity, and without imbuing 
them with an appropriate sense of 
responsibility for their behavior be 
hind the wheel. 

Our states do this in spite of the 
fact that they have set up the high 
school program to teach this age group 
to do better those desirable activities 


they will do anyway. And driving is 


15 





one of those desirable activities most 
of them do anyway. 

As a result of this deficiency on 
the part of the state, the number of 
trafic accident fatalities for the 15 to 
24 age group has far exceeded that 
of any other age group. Since the 
end of World War II, we have lost 
close to 100,000 youths from this age 
group in trafic accidents. 

Some will say that teaching driving 


to beginners is the responsibility of 


the parents. But that’s murder! That 
man who yesterday tried to overtake 
and pass on a hill (colliding head-on 


with another car and killing himself 


and two innocent victims) was the 


father of a teen-age boy. That man 


who yesterday was stopped by the 


police for driving 55 miles per hour 


in a 35-mile zone just to get to the 
golf links a little earlier; he, too, is 
the father of a teen-age boy. Are these 
fathers fit to teach their sons to drive? 
Parents only pass on to their sons and 
daughters their own bad attitudes and 
driving behavior. 

Our public high schools are the only 
effec 


tively reach the bulk of youth at the 


agency of the state that can 
time they attain legal driving age. 
If our elementary schools can reduce 
pedestrian fatalities in the five to 14 
age group through a sound satety 
education program (and they have), 
then it is reasonable to believe that 
our high schools can develop the at 
titudes and provide the training neces 
sary to improve the driving behavior 
reduce motor 


of their students and 


vehicle fatalities for that age group. 
Base Program on Youth's Interests 
In developing a sound comprehen- 


16 


sive trathe safety program for the high 
school, it should be remembered that 
these young people are not quite 
grown up, but they no longer think 
of themselves as children. The simple 
warnings which influence young chil 

dren to act safely are laughed off by 
these adventurous youngsters. Motiv 

ation must be in terms of their age 
and interests. This program must be 
based on the natural venturesomeness 
of youth and their desire to adapt 
themselves adequately to the demands 
of a rapid transportation era, and in 
a manner which they consider adult. 

The scope, content, and organiza 

tion of the program should be based 
upon the interest, activities, and future 
needs of the learner. It should prepare 
the student to take his place in trafhe 
as an intelligent and skillful driver. 
It should develop an appreciation of 
the need for judicious legislation, effec 
trafic 


and sound engineering practices. It 


tive administration of codes, 
should be directed toward the develop 
ment of adequate skills and correct 
attitudes. 

Social studies may contribute spe 
cifically to desirable attitudes, inter 
ests, and understandings of the need 
for improving conditions through the 
personal and community approach. 
Students may make a thorough anal 
ysis of local trafhe problems, evaluate 
driver and pedestrian practices, and 
appraise trafhe accident records. 

Science classes may contribute 
through study of the effects of gravity, 
friction, and inertia. 

First-aid training may contribute to 
accident prevention by developing an 
trafic behavior 
of the 


interest in correct 


through a knowledge results 
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of unsafe acts. 

Experiments involving measure 
ments of speeds of vehicles and the 
distances required for coming to a 
complete stop at various speeds are 


effective means of learning. 


Health and physical education class- 


es can contribute to the relationship 
of driving and general health, fatigue, 
coordination, vision, and the effect of 


alcoholism. 


Driver Education is Mandatory 

These then are examples of the 
manner in which instruction in safe 
driving may be integrated with the 
regular subjects of the school curric 
ulum. But this type of instruction is 
not sufficient. In addition, young 
people must be given specialized train 
ing consisting of organized instruc 
tional material in a classroom course 
followed by road practice in driving. 
This we call driver education. 

An adequate course in driver edu 
cation taught by a trained teacher not 
only can reduce drastically the number 
of motor vehicle accidents, but it can 
reduce the number of accident-pro 
ducing violations and deviations from 
sound driving practices. 

A recent critical analysis of some 
2¢ 
driver education, published by the 
National Commission on Safety Edu 
cation, presents conclusive evidence 
that high school students completing 
driver education have fewer accidents 
and violations than those with no high 
school driver education. 

Furthermore, most of our auto 
mobile insurance companies give a 
15 per cent reduction in the insurance 

(Continued on page 3/) 
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26 studies on the effectiveness of 


Russian Students Must 
Take Driver Education 


One of the significant features of Rus 
sian education that often goes unnoticed 
is its comprehensiveness. 

Ivan is not fed a continuous diet of 
science and math, but he receives 
balanced program which includes lan 
guages, fine arts, industrial arts—and 
driver education. The paradox is that 
although Russian schools include driver 
education, few Russians can afford the 
luxury of a car. Even if they can afford 
one, they generally must wait a year or 
more for delivery. The place of driver 
education in the Russian school program 
was described in a series of newspaper 
articles by Ruth Dunbar, staff corre 
spondent for the Chicago SUN-TIMES 

Miss Dunbar reports that in Moscow 
the group saw driver education class 
rooms that were the best-equipped rooms 
in school. They could hold their own 
against any in the United States. 

Despite limited car ownership, like 
everything else in this serious-minded 
land of plans and calculations, driver 
education has a practical purpose. It 
is taught, educators explained, ‘‘so that 
the young will understand the auto en 
gine, which is basic to all engines ard 
hence to industry.”’ Noteworthy is the 
fact that the primary motive is not the 
development of responsible traffic citi- 
zens, as is true in American schools, but 
the development of automobile mechan 
ics. Students must learn how the motor 
works, how to take it apart, and how to 
put it together again. 

The Russian driver education cours« 
is compulsory. It meets three to four 
hours a week for two years and cul 
minates in practice driving instruction. 
Despite the length of the course, only 
about 50 per cent of the students have 
qualified for drivers’ licenses. Indications 
were given that qualifying tests are 
difficult, consisting of road tests and tests 


in theory and mechanics. 


From Action for Safety 





Unique as your traffic control 


problems may be, there’s an 
EAGLE control-signal combina- 
tion that will move vehicular 
and/or pedestrian traffic most ef- 
ficiently for you. EAGLE-built 
signals command attention under 
all conditions. And EAGLE con- 
trollers give you a choice of traffic 
guidance means: by electronically- 
measured volume; by time; or by 
vehicle or pedestrian actuation. 
EAGLE is interested in helping 
you solve your traffic control prob- 
lems, Mail coupon for details . . . 


no obligation . . . just information. 


KB293—1!2” red lens 
mounted on standard 
S23CTCH — 2-way, 3-section 2-section signal. Extra large 
adjustable type signal with hor- lens ideal for high-speed 
izontal terminal compartment highways . . . for direction 
for post-top mounting. Other arrows. 
features of this and all stand- 
ard EAGLE Signals: die-cast 
aluminum construction; inter- 
changeable sections which can 
be assembled to form |, 2, 3, 4 
or more sections and | to 6 
faces; exclusive ‘'Anti-Sun 
Phantom" feature eliminating KB312 — Pedestrian signal 
false indication by external has large 3” letters in each 
light sources. For suspension, section. Uses standard 
mast arm, bracket or post-top traffic signal lamps. Mounts 
mounting. on standard signal bracket. 
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“EC" Vehicle-Supervised Traffic Control System 
consists of a Master and one or more Local Controllers. 
The "EC" Master, illustrated at left, is the “brain center’ 
of this new system. Electronic sampling computers meas- 
ure traffic flow and select, through a cycle selector gen- 
erator, cycle length according to traffic conditions. In 
addition to sampling, a Program Unit also anticipates 
predictable changes in traffic conditions and determines 
choice of 4 cycle splits and 4 alternate offsets. EC Local 
Controllers offer 224 built-in traffic patterns. This highly 
accurate, completely flexible system senses changes in 
traffic load and electronically calculates and operates the 
best traffic control pattern. 






Eagle Vehicle and Pedestrian 
Actuated 




















Controllers — 

for all applica- . Eagle EF20 

tions from a , Series Multi- 

Semi - Actuated : Dial Control- 

Controller for 8 lers—available 

minor traffic . with one, two 
crossing heavily travelled street : or three dials 
to a Full Actuated Controller ; for up to 19 signal units (as pictured). 
for a 5 or 6-way intersection. ; Mechanism and terminal panel wired 
Simple dial adjustment of each , complete for all signal circuits and all 
timing interval in sequence. A standard features. Each dial furnished 
variety of auxiliary features with 3 resets. Accessory features are 
available. of plug-in type. 


EAGLE SIGNAL CORPORATION, Dept. TD-459 
Municipal Division, Moline, Illinois 


Please forward detailed literature on Eagle Signals 
and Controllers 


EAGLE 


EAGLE SIGNAL CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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WANTED VEHICLES 


Locating vehicles posted on police wanted lists 
requires training, experience, and an alert eye 


By Rosperr P. Suumare 
Associate Director 
Research and Development 
The Traflic Institute 


26.0/0—Y ou will learn quickly that 
some police officers find many more 
This 


may be partly because these officers 


wanted vehicles than others. 
are assigned to areas where wanted 
vehicles are more likely to be aban 
parked. It 


attributed in 


doned or may also be 


part to the fact that 


police assigned to certain kinds of 


work see more vehicles and contact 
more drivers and therefore have great 
er opportunity to spot wanted vehicles 
or drivers. For the most part, how 
ever, greater success is due to training, 


20 


experience, interest, and observation. 


26.020— Searching for wanted vehi 
cles is a continuing activity. Being 
constantly alert and observant is the 
key to success. The activity does not 
require much extra work, and a record 
of success in finding wanted vehicles 
can greatly improve your reputation 
as an efficient officer. On the other 
hand, few actions can make you look 
less competent than to have placed a 
parking summons on a wanted vehicle 
without recognizing it as such and 
then have either your superior or some 


newspaperman discover that not only 


has the vehicle been on your beat for 


days, but that you tagged it. 


26.030-—Notification of a wanted 
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vehicle may come to you from two 

sources: 
1. It is on a wanted list which is presented 
to you in printed or verbal form at th« 


beginning of your tour. 


By radio broadcast, or other means of 
communication, during your tour of duty. 


In addition to these definite notifi 
cations the appearance of a vehicle or 
the actions of the driver or occupants 


may cause you to become suspicious. 


26.040—Ordinarily officers assigned 
to trathe are expected to devote their 
major attention and time to super 
vision of trafic. This, however, does 


not free them from all concern. for 


crime. Actually there is a trafic ele 
ment in any crime if the criminal uses 
a motor vehicle—and there are some 
felonies, such as driving under the in 
fluence of intoxicants and hit-and-run, 
trafic 


There are certain circumstances which 


which are purely violations. 
may cause you to abandon your reg 
ular duties for short periods of time. 


This may occur when escaping crim 


inals or hit-and-run drivers are wanted. 


Exhibit 1. Exam- 
ple of a method 
of keeping a list 
of wanted vehi- 
cles. Such lists 
must be kept up 
to date. 
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Finding Vehicles on Wanted Lists 


26.110—Lists of wanted 


usually include the make and regis 


i chicle 


tration number. Additional informa 


tion such as the owner’s name and 


address, the model or body type, color, 
and either a vehicle serial or motor 
number may be provided. The motor 
and serial numbers are most impor 
tant for identification because they 
are much more difficult to alter than 


the registration number or color. 


26.120—Nehicle wanted lists are 


usually arranged by make and regis 


such a way that 


tration number in 
you can quickly check a suspicious 
vehicle against your list. Kor exam 
ple, some departments arrange wanted 
lists by registration numbers in order 
from lowest to highest, others alpha 
betically by registration letter prefixes 


which designate a county or city. 


Such a coding helps you pick out the 


Editor's Note: This is another training manual in the 
raffic Institute's Traffic Law Enforcement Series. It 
will be available soon in booklet form, 8'% by 11 
inches, punched for three ring notebooks at 35 cents 
per single copy. Special prices on quanities for in-ser 
vice training classes may be obtained by writing the 
Institute's Publications Division 





vehicles that are most likely to be in 
certain areas. When planning your 
daily activities, include trips to places 
where wanted vehicles are most likely 
to be found. But do not fall into the 
habit of making these trips at the 
same time and employing the same 
manner of patrol. This habit estab 
lishes a routine that is most useful to 


criminals. 
26.130 


poses: 


1. To assist you in spotting wanted vehicles. 


Lists have two main 


pur- 


2. To provide you with a means of quickly 
finding out if suspicious looking vehicles 
that you spot on the street are wanted. 

To accomplish these purposes keep 
your list up-to-date. Write in imme- 
diately any additional descriptions of 
vehicles that come to your attention 
by radio or otherwise and, just as 
quickly, remove or cross out those 
that hav e been located or are no longer 
wanted. Because many vehicles re 
ported as stolen are recovered within 
a few hours, keep your list current so 
you will not waste time looking for 


recoy ered ones. 


26.134- 


wanted. 


the vehicle 1s 
t he 


Find out why 


The reason vehicle is 


wanted will determine the degree of 


urgency involved in apprehending it. 
Your technique in stopping the wanted 
vehicle and approaching the driver 
will depend upon the offense for which 


the vehicle and driver are wanted. 
Wanted vehicles fall into several major 
categories: 

Vehicles known to have been used in the 
commission of a felony. 
Stolen vehicles. 
Vehicles involved in hit-and-run accidents. 
Vehicles that have been involved in previous 
trafic violations and for which warrants are 


outstanding. 


22 


Ve hicles whose registration has been re voke d 
or suspended. 


Stolen or lost plates. 

Emergency messages for the drivers of cer- 

tain vehicles. 
Whenever possible note on your 
wanted list the reason why the ve 
hicle is wanted. Approaching certain 
kinds of wanted vehicles requires you 
to use special techniques such as those 


described in Section 26.6/0. 


26.140 


your lists of wanted vehicles separated 


Wherev er possible keep 


by category. One list may all be stolen 
vehicles, another may be those owned 
by persons named on unserved war 
rants for traffic violations. Other lists 
contain vehicles wanted for many dif 
ferent reasons such as_ registration 
violations or vehicles thought to have 
been used in connection with crimes 
as get-away cars. Some are lists of 
registration plates which have been 
vehicles. 


stolen from 


26.150 


hicles on 


Do not look for all the ve 


your list all of the time. 
Usually there are so many that you 
cannot possibly remember them all. 
Concentrate on the ones that you have 
the best chance to locate. If you have 
no other reason for selecting certain 
vehicles from the list, pick those that 
have some common characteristics. 
For example, those which have an 
identical prefix. The more alike num- 
bers are the more you will be able to 


remember. Check your list and mark 


those vehicles on which you plan to 


concentrate or make up a new list of 
your own which consists of only those 
vehicles. 

26.160—W atch for suspicious vehi- 
cles more carefully at certain times and 
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places. \Wanted vehicles are more like 
ly to be found in the vicinity of race 
tracks, other sporting events, rural 
Certain 
times of the day, particularly eve- 


taverns, and dance _ halls. 
ning hours, produce more stolen cars. 
Periods of bad weather such as rain 
and snow increase the incidence of 
stolen vehicles. Hot summer evenings 
are a strong inducement for youthful 
groups to steal cars for purposes of 
“joy riding.” The best way for you 
to determine the most likely times and 
places in your jurisdiction is to check 


your department’s crime reports. 


26.162 


tention for any reason should be care 


Vehicles that attract your al- 


fully checked against your wanted 


list. Whenever you stop a vehicle for 


any reason be sure to check It over 


carefully. Routine stops for minor 


violations are an important means of 


discovering wanted vehicles that have 


not yet been reported as stolen. 


26.165—When looking for a vehicle 
that is known to be owned by a certain 
person, find out if any traffic citations, 
especially parking, have been issued 
to him, and if they were issued in a 
particular neighborhox rd. If so, look for 
the vehicle in that neighborhood, the 


owner probably lives or works there. 


26.180 


driver will 


On two-man patrol the 
read the number of the 
suspicious vehicle to his partner who 


When 


reading such a number to someone 


will check it against the list. 


who is checking a list, do so in the 


same manner in which your list is 


organized. For example, if your list 
is arranged by letter prefix, read those 
first. 
26.190—NW hen you spot a suspicious 
looking vehicle that is not on your list, 
ask your headquarters if they have a 
One 


your list 


have 


recent report on it. 


may 


come in since Was issued. 


Exhibit 2. Vehicles that obviously have been parked in alleys for some time are 
likely to be wanted. Thieves habitually abandon them in out-of-the-way places. 
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Stop the vehicle and hold it on some 
pretext (as explained in 26.575) until 
you can get the information. 


Recognizing and Locating Wanted 
Vehicles 


26.210 


likely to contain wanted vehicles than 


Some areas are much more 


others: 
Parking lots and garages where vehicles have 
unaccountably remained parked for several 
days or more. 
Junk yards, where vehicles may be taken to 
be stripped. 
Isolated areas such as parks and forest pre- 
serves, where vehicles are taken to be stripped 
or abandoned. 
d/leys, vacant lots, and back streets. Thieves 
like to abandon vehicles in out-of-the-way 
places where they will not be found for some 
time and where thieves are not likely to be 
seen leaving the vehicles. 
Parked on city streets in unlawful places or 
where the time limit has been greatly ex 
Such vehicles have probably been 
a hurry by criminals attempting to 


ceede d. 
left in 
escape. 
Check crime reports and spot maps 
if available to find out when and where 


vehicle thefts are likely to occur in 


Exhibit 3. An identifying chalk mark 
on the tire will notify other officers that 
the vehicle is being investigated. 


your territory and whether there are 


areas in which many vehicles have 


been recovered. 

26.220—Sometimes you spot a sus 
picious vehicle on the street or on 
private property such as a junk yard 
or parking lot and may have to wait 
several days for information concern 
ing it. Leave it parked where you 
found it but put an identifying mark 
on it. This may be a crayon mark on 
the window, or a chalk mark on the 
tire. Such a mark on a vehicle left 
in the street can help determine 
whether the vehicle was abandoned as 
explained in 53.320. It will also tell 
other officers who know the mark that 
you are already looking into that ve- 
hicle. The mark put on a suspected 
vehicle in a junk yard or parking lot 


is a signal that someone has already 


inquired into it. 

26.223—Many state laws and city 
ordinances require that junked ve 
hicles be reported to the motor vehicle 
department or other central agency. 
If you have such a law in your state 
it is an excellent way of checking out 
vehicles found in junk yards to deter 
mine if they are stolen. 

26.230 that watch 


Suspect people 


you with unusual care and those that 


attempt to avoid you by turning off 
or by refusing to overtake you when 
you are travelling slowly. In small 
towns suspect vehicles in motion dur 
ing early morning hours. See if the 
driver fits the vehicle; an unkempt 
man driving a late model expensive 
Sus- 


pect a vehicle if the driver has dif 


vehicle would be conspicuous. 


ficulty shifting or repeatedly stalls the 
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car without any apparent reason. 
Another frequent characteristic par- 
ticularly of vehicles that have been 
stolen for “yoy riding” is excessive 
speed and recklessness. 

26.240— There 


signs that should suggest that a ve 


are many 


physical 
hicle may be wanted: 
Vehicle appears to 


paired or repainted. 


Broken side windows or vents; thieves often 
enter that way. 


have been recently re 


Unrepaired damage on a new car; new car 

owners usually are very careful to preserve 

the vehicle’s appearance. 

Slit in convertible top. 

Registration plates wired or hooked on in 

some hasty manner. 

Rear plate different from front plate. 

One plate fastened over another. 

Long-expired plates 

Altered plate numbers, for example, a 3 

changed with tape or paint to an 8. 

Vehicle without plate or having homemade 

ones. 

Cars from distant states with no baggage or 

other equipment you would expect of trav 

elers. 

Rubbish under a parked car indicating that 
| 

it has been in the same place for a long time. 

Keys left in ignition 

abandonment by thieves 


may indicate hasty 


Old parking citation on vehicle indicates that 
it has not been moved for some time 

\ license plate from one state and an inspec 
tion sticker on the windshield from another. 
\ litter of sandwich papers, orange peels or 
blankets scattered about the car which may 
indicate that the occupants have been eating 
and sleeping in the car. 

bypass th 


Jumper wires that are used to 


ignition switch. 

Because license plates are the principal sourc 
of ready identification, always examine them 
closely when you suspect a vehicle may be 
wanted. Professional car thieves are very 
accomplished in altering plates and often 
only careful scrutiny will reveal the alteration. 


26.250 


Vehicles 


revoked or suspended registration of 


wanted because of 


license. Drivers who are wanted for 


questioning, and vehicles involved in 
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Exhibit 4. Two physical signs that often 
suggest a stolen vehicle are a broken 
vent window or plates fastened one over 
the other. 


hit-and-run accidents all require spe 


cial attention. In most such cases 


you know who the owner is and where 
he lives or works. The application of 
some simple investigative technique 
will assist you in apprehending this 


type of wanted vehicle. Find out 


such things as: 


The route normally used to drive to and 


trom work. 
Where thx 


hours. 


11 
owner usually spends his leisurs 


The times of dav he normally uses his car. 


Krom such information you can plan 
your patrol activities so as to be pres 
ent at the times and places where he 


is most likely to be driving. 


‘“‘Hot-Wants”’ 


26.310 


The 


fers to avehicle that is thought to be 


term ‘‘hot-wants”’ re 


in your immediate vicinity, possibly 


only a short time after the driver com 
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mitted some offense. The offense could 
be a crime such as a holdup, as well 
trafic Most 


wants”’ will be received by you through 


as a violation. ‘‘hot- 


your police radio or by telephone. 

26.320—You may be given specific 
instructions in such a case to station 
yourself at a certain Intersection or to 
help form a blockade there. On the 
other hand, when less information 1s 
available on the vehicle and driver, 
you simply may be told to go to some 
larger area or street to look for the 
vehicle. In most cases of this kind 
you will be told to drop everything 
else for a short while to look for it. 

26.330— Listen to the description and 
write it down! Be sure that you get 
it right the first time so you will be 
able to refer to it later on when you 
see a suspicious vehicle. Add the de- 
scription to a list of wanted vehicles 
if the list is kept in a place where it 
can be easily referred to. In hit-and- 
run cases the description may include 
the 
Write this down also. 


pessible or probable damage to 


wanted \ ehicle. 


26.340 


the vehicle is more likely to be helpful 


The registration number of 
in these cases than in other not-so- 
urgent ones. The driver probably has 
not had time to change plates or alter 
them. Registration numbers are fairly 
reliable up to about three hours after 


an offense. 


Describing Vehicles 


26.410 
looking 


dispatcher or someone at headquarters 


If you spot a suspicious 


vehicle and you want your 
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to check to determine if it is wanted, 
you must be able to describe it clearly 
and accurately so headquarters can 
give you the information quickly. De- 
scriptions can be confusing and mean- 
ingless if given carelessly or haphaz- 
ardly. A standard method of 


scribing vehicles will help you to be 


de- 


much more successful in telling others 


about the vehicle. Certain types of 
information should be given in the 
same order each time and _ specific 


rules 


followed. Such a method of 


vehicles is contained in 
6/.230. It 


for listing descriptions, pass on in- 


describing 


Section you use a form 
formation in the same order that you 


have listed on the form. 


26.420 


than similarities; the unusual instead 


Emphasize differences rather 
of the ordinary. Look for conspic 
uous details of occupants and vehicles. 
Kor example, the fact that a passenger 
was wearing a blue cap is much more 
important than the fact that he was 
five-ten with brown eyes; you are 
much more likely to locate a vehicle 
with a plaid top than one described 
simply as a blue 1956 Plymouth con 
vertible. 

26.430—Do not neglect to note and 
relate any details that might help to 
establish that a vehicle is definitely 
the one wanted. Describe occupants 
by sex, age, and race. Emphasize un 
usual features such as mustaches and 
beards. Be sure to mention the num 
ber of occupants even if you have little 


descriptive information. 


26.440 


department regarding the description 


Observe the rules in your 
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of vehicles. In general, the minimum 


amount of information required is 
registration, year, make, and color. 


Relay the information in the same 


order that it appears on your list of 


wanted vehicles. For example, if your 
list is like the one in Exhibit 26-1, 
you would give information like this: 
“TIl. 104926 ’58, Studebaker, blue and 
white.’ In addition, include certain 
body types such as convertible, hard- 
top, station wagon, panel truck, trac- 
tor-trailer, and so on. 

26.450 


-Obtain the vehicle identi- 


fication number. It is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the factory or serial 
number. If the vehicle has none, get 
the motor or engine number. These 
numbers are difficult to change and 
are more reliable as identification than 
registration numbers. For the loca- 
tion of such numbers on vehicles see 
the reference in 26.9/0. To read such 
numbers it may be necessary to scrape 
off rust and dirt with a rag or some 
solvent. Look for signs that indicate 


an identification or motor number has 


been changed, such as file marks, grind 


marks, and discolorations due to ex- 
cessive heat. When a letter or digit 
has been added to the original num- 
ber, close inspection may reveal that 
it is not the same size, style, or in the 
same alignment. 


26.460—If know the 
year, give an approximation. Say, for 


you do not 


example, “‘last two years”’ or “‘at least 
five years old.” 

26.470—In describing vehicle colors 
it is not necessary to give the exact 


shade. It is important to tell the 
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general impression the vehicle made 
on you. Almost all colors can be de- 
scribed as either red, blue, green, yel- 
low, brown, black or white including 
cream. Use these words in naming 
colors. If the vehicle has two colors, 
give both but name the color of the 
top or the front first. Thus, if it 1s 
said that a vehicle is blue and yellow, 
it means that either the top or front 
was blue and the bottom or rear was 
yellow. Include in the description the 
fact that a vehicle 


was two-tone or 


had two shades of a color. 
26.480—Do not use the manufac 
turer’s name for body 


**Hawk,”’ 


‘**Electra.” Many of these designati ns 


style such as 
“Fairlane,” “Impala,” or 
are not widely recognized. 

26.490—When wanted vehicles are 
reported directly to you, try to find 
out in addition to the vehicle descrip 
tion: 

Whether the car was driven or towed away. 


The exact time and location from which the 
vehicle was stolen. 


Description of any persons at the s« of the 


theft who might be involved. 
The contents of the car. 
Whether keys were in switch. 


Whether registration certificate was in the 
car. 


The approximate speedometer reading. 


Record this information and forward 
it to your dispatcher as soon as pos 


sible. 


Handling Suspected Vehicles and 
Occupants 


26.5/0—Recognizing and stopping 
suspicious vehicles is only the begin 


ning. Now you begin to obtain facts 
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Exhibit 5. 


for evidence and statements for tes- 
timony that may make or break a 
court case later. 

26.51/5—Do not tell the occupants 
the real reason why you stopped the 
vehicle. If they are not sure why they 
are suspected, they will be less able 
to cover up. At first, invent a reason. 
Say, for example, “I am making a 
routine examination of driver license 
certificates.”” Later on, after you have 
decided that the vehicle or driver ts 
not wanted, you may tell the correct 
reason. 

26.520—Once you've established 
that a driver or vehicle is not wanted, 
especially in rural areas, ask if he has 
seen any vehicle or driver answering 
the description of the one you are 
looking tor. 


26.525— Being 


a driver-license 


unable to produce 
addi 
tional reason to suspect a driver, as 


certificate 1s 


is possession of a certificate or regis 
tration papers that appear forged or 
altered. Bills-of-sale are easily counter 
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Abandoned vehicles should always be checked carefully. 


feited and so false ones are commonly 
carried by vehicle thieves. Do not 
accept them as proof of ownership. 
How to check the name and address 
on the driver’s certificate is described 


in Unit 44. 


26.530—It there are two or more 
occupants, separate them before ques- 
tioning SO they cannot agree on an 
explanation in advance. Examine the 
vehicle and make a written note of 
everything of interest you find. If the 
vehicle was used in the commission of 
a crime you may find some indication 


of the crime in it. 


When 


vehicle was stolen, try 


26.535 you suspect that a 


to determine 
the driver is 
Take him a few feet 


how familiar with it. 


away from the 


vehicle and ask: 
How many miles has the vehicle traveled? 
The owner probably could estimate within 
1,000 miles of the speedometer reading. 
Check his 
a door jam sticker. 
What is inside th 
ment? 


Where is the 


When was the oil changed last? 


answer against 


trunk or glove compart- 


headlight switch 


located? A 
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thief may not be able to give an accurate 
answer. 


Are there any unusual features of the vehicle? 
Suspect him if he does not tell mechanical 
defects such as missing parts. 


26.540—When you suspect that an 
abandoned vehicle was stolen or was 
used in connection with another crime, 
it may be helpful in a later prosecu- 
tion to have the vehicle checked for 
fingerprints. When a side window or 
ventilator is broken to gain entrance, 
the surrounding glass or door handles 
may have fingerprints. Rear-view 
mirrors and other adjustments are 


frequently handled by thieves. 











26.543 


are on your wanted list or that you 


Abandoned \ ehicles that 





should be 
Do the fol 


lowing whenever time permits: 


believe may be wanted 







checked over carefully. 


Question people in the immediate neighbor 
hood to find out if anyone can describe the 
person who drove the car to its present 
location. 
















Find out if the abandoning party left the 
location in another vehicle. If so try 
a description of the other car. 

Check glove compartment, rear deck, and 
trunk. Preserve all evidence such as bills, 
gas receipts, or letters. 

Check the 
Check for jumper wires, tools, or extra licens« 
plates. 


to get 


motor serial number. 


Often such evidence obtained from 


an abandoned vehicle will lead to the 


or wanted felon. 









26.545—Certain standing vehicles 






justify a stake-out, which is posting 
someone nearby to wait for a suspect 


to return. Some indications that the 








driver may return are: 


Warm motor, radiator, or exhaust pipe in 
dicates that the vehicle had not been standing 
very long, or may not have been abandoned. 
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successful apprehension of a car thief 






Exhibit 6. Have each occupant leave 
the car on the same side with his hands 
in the air. 


Running motor. 
Valuable 


Weapons in vehicle. 


articles left in car. 


If you do decide to have a stake-out, 
remove the distributor cap of the sus 
pected vehicle so that it cannot be 
started. Allow the suspect to enter 
the vehicle and attempt to start it so 
you may later testify that you saw it 


de yne. 


Special Stopping Techniques 


26.610—The drivers of certain kinds 
of wanted vehicles should always be 
considered as dangerous and ap 
proached with extreme caution. Con 
sider the subject dangerous if the car 
for of the following 


is wanted any 





reasons: 






It was used in connection with a felony. 

It is a stolen car. 

Ihe plates are stolen 
The stopping procedures described in 
Unit 62 are generally applicable ex 
cept that special precautions should 
be taken. 
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26.620—Notify headquarters before 
you attempt to stop the vehicle. Give 
your exact location and a description 
of the wanted vehicle and its occu- 
pants. If you are alone and in a re- 
mote area it may be better to follow 
the wanted vehicle until another can 
be sent to your assistance. If you 
must stop a wanted car while you are 
alone try to pick a spot where help 
will be available in an emergency. 
Pick a location near a filling station, 
store or roadside stand to actually 
make the stop. At night select a spot 
that has good illumination. 

26.630—F¥ollow the procedures for 
stopping vehicles as described in Sec- 
tion 62 the wanted 
vehicle stopped. If it is at night, train 


until you have 


your spotlight in the rear window of 


the wanted vehicle so you can observe 
the actions of the occupants. Get out 
of your vehicle on the right or shoulder 
side. Draw your gun and remain be- 
hind the door of your car in a position 
where you can observe the driver and 
occupants. 

26.640—Order the driver to throw 
the keys out onto the highway and 
then to remain seated with his hands 
on the steering wheel. Instruct the 
occupants to remain in the car and to 
place their hands on the dashboard 
or the back of the front seat. When 
this has been done order the occupants 
to get out of the car one at a time on 
the shoulder side of the car. 
person 


As each 
leaves the car order him to 
stand facing away from you with his 
hands in the air. 

26.650—W hen all the occupants are 
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out of the car have them face the ve- 
Order them to 
place both hands on top of the car 


hicle one at a time. 


with their feet well apart and as far 
away from the car as possible. When 
the suspects are in this position you 
may leave the protection of your patrol 
the the 
wanted car and make a quick check 
that all out. 
Make a thorough search of each sus- 


vehicle. Move to rear of 


to insure persons are 
pect. When you have completed your 
search you may handcuff the suspects 
or keep them in this position until 
help arrives. 


26.660 


vehicle is 


When you verify that the 
the make a 


systematic search of the interior. Re- 


correct one 
move and identify any evidence that 
may be related to other crimes or the 
theft of the vehicle. When your search 
is completed make arrangement for 
disposition of the vehicle in accord- 
ance with procedures established by 


your department. 


Reference 


26.910 Locations ot vehicle identi- 
fication and motor or engine numbers 
on trucks, motorcycles, and foreign 
and domestic passenger cars; descrip- 
tions of registration plates in each 


state; and some information on state 


laws relating to requirements of own- 


ers of vehicles is contained in: 


Manual for the Identification Automodiles. 
Published yearly. 92 pages. Obtainable from 
divisional officers of the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau. Single copies free to police 
officers engaged in auto theft work. Divi- 
sional offices are: 44 Wall Street, New York 
5, New York; 175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, IIl.; 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, California; 1107 Texas Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas 2, Texas; 650 Trust Company of 
Georgia Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. > 4 
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SCHOOL DRIVER TRAINING... 


(Continued from page /7) 


premium father has to pay, if his son 
has had an acceptable course in high 
school driver education. For they, too, 
believe in and have proof of the effec- 
tiveness of driver education. 

Since driver education is effective 
in reducing accidents and thus fatal- 
ities, it should be a principle estab- 
lished by law that no person under 
the age of 18 will be issued a driver’s 


license until he presents evidence of 


having successfully completed a satis- 
factory course in driver education. 
Michigan and Connecticut now have 
such legislation. It is a prediction 
that in the near future, legislation 
may provide that no person even be- 
yond age 18 may receive his first 
driver’s license without completing 
such a course as a 


necessary pre- 


requisite. 
It would that 


every public high school should have 


follow, therefore, 
the responsibility of offering a satis- 
factory course in driver education to 
any eligible person in the high school 
district, in or out of school, provided 
such person is physically, mentally, 
and emotionally capable of driving. 
Michigan now has legislation apply 
ing to all such persons under age 18. 

At present the course in driver edu- 
cation deemed necessary to produce 
the desired results has been described 
What, 
then, are the conditions that will make 


as a ‘“‘satisfactory’’ course. 
a high school driver education course 
“satisfactory?” 
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Open to All Eligible Students 

No driver education course can be 
satisfactory unless it provides for both 
classroom 


and practice 


instruction. It 


instruction 
should be 
offered at the grade level where most 


driving 


of the students have reached, or are 
closely approaching, legal driving age. 


In some states it may be necessary 


to legalize practice driving instruction 
on public thoroughfares for students 
below licensable age who are enrolled 
in the course. 

The program should be organized 
so that a// eligible students can enroll 
and receive instruction. Each enrollee 
must possess a learner’s permit or a 
valid Each 


should be checked for physical, men 


driver license. enrollee 
tal, and emotional limitations before 
he begins practice driving instruction. 
Doubtful 
thoroughly with parents and psychia- 


cases should be reviewed 
trist or physician to determine whether 
they should be taught to drive. Credit 
high 
should be given for driver education on 


toward graduation from school 
the same basis as for other subjects in 
the high school program. 

The 


should have the general qualifications 


teacher of driver education 
necessary for effective teaching in any 
field. He 


tificate for secondary school teaching. 


should hold a valid cer 
He should have taken special prepara 
tion in the teaching of general safety 
In addition, he 
should have an even temperament, a 


and driver education. 


sympathetic attitude, a high degree 
of patience needed for practice driving 
instruction, and sufficient maturity to 
command 


respect of students. He 


must possess a valid driver’s license, 
a satisfactory driving record as veri 
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fied by official state and local driver 
records, a broad background of driving 
experience under various traffic, weath- 
er, and road conditions, and he should 
have a desire to set a good example in 
his own driving. 

In the classroom, students should 
receive a minimum of 30 clock hours 
of classroom instruction. It should be 
scheduled as a separate course with 
the size of the class consistent with 
the size of classes for classroom in- 


Class 


room instruction should include con- 


struction in other subjects. 


sideration of such subjects as: mental 
attitudes and physical characteristics 
as related to driving; effects of the 
modern life; laws 


motor vehicle on 


and regulations affecting the use of 


motor vehicles; characteristics of 


streets and highways; understanding 
of the automobile and its maintenance; 


the driver as a consumer of highway 


transportation services; the driver as 


a pedestrian; and the development of 


driving skills. 

Practice driving instruction should 
accompany or immediately follow the 
classroom instruction. Beginning stu 
dents should receive an average min 
imum of six clock hours of supervised 
instruction at the controls of the prac 
tice driving car, exclusive of time in 
the car as an observer. This does not 
mean that every student must receive 
six hours of practice driving instruc 
tion. A particularly apt student may 
receive only five hours, while one with 


less background experience, less apti- 


tude for driving, and a lower level of 


readiness may receive eight to 10 
The minimum class average, 


however, is six hours per student. 


hours. 


The area or areas used for practice 
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driving are ones that may be legally 


used for such purposes. The early 


stages of practice driving should be 
conducted on roadways carrying light 
of trafic, in oft- 


street areas from which other trafic 


volumes enclosed 
is excluded, or on sections of public 
thoroughfares temporarily barricaded 
against general public use. 

Later stages of instruction should 
different 


types of realistic driving situations 


be conducted under many 
and trathe conditions including, if pos- 


sible, some night driving. 


Two to four students may be taken 
in the practice driving car for each 
instruction period. 

Instruction begins under relatively 
simple conditions and progresses until 
the student has acquired reasonable 
skill in operating the vehicle on city 
street and open highways efficiently 
and smoothly, with poise and con 
fidence, in accordance with laws, or 
dinances, and sound driving practices, 
and in a manner that indicates cog 
nizance of the need to show courteous 
consideration for other users of the 
road and tor other occupants of the 
car. 

For practice driving instruction, the 
vehicle used must be equipped with 
dual-control clutch and brake pedals, 


outside rear-view mirrors on_ both 
sides, and appropriate safety equip- 
ment for all weather conditions. Ve 
hicles must be adequately insured for 
public lability and property damage, 
regardless of whether state law requires 
it. And vehicles used must be main 
tained in sate mechanical condition 
through periodic inspection and ser 


vicing by a qualified mechani 
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Where vehicles used are not owned 
by the school there should be aw ritten 
agreement signed by the school and 
the owner setting forth the purposes 
for which the vehicles may be used; 
the responsibilities for their opera- 
tion, upkeep maintenance, and repair; 


and the plan for their replacement. 


‘ 
Such vehicles should not be used by 


unauthorized persons, in unauthorized 
places, and at unauthorized times. 
The school should obtain and keep 
on file a signed parental approval 
for each student. 


form A complete 


record of each student’s progress 
should be kept and filed in the school. 
Copies should be submitted as re 
quired or requested by the state de 
partment of education or other appro 
priate department of the state govern 
ment. A complete record should also 
be kept on each vehicle used in the 
practice driving instruction. 

Under no circumstances should the 
school participate in the examination 
for and issuance of the driver license 
for students who have completed the 
driver education course. Such stu 
dents should go through the same 
process in securing their driver license 
as any other applicant. 

The description of a satisfactory 
course in driver education just given 
to you has been worked out by a 
Conferences 


series of three National 


on Driver Education, the latest of 
which was held at Purdve University 
last September. They are given in 
more detail in a booklet, “‘Policies and 
Practices for Driver Education,” pub 
lished by the National Commission on 
Safety Education, National Educa 
tion Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 


Washington, D. C. * 
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TRAFFIC IN THE 86TH CON- 
GREsS ... 


(Continued from page 7 


trafhc law violations, the examining 
officer check 


previous driving record in 


could any applicant’s 

much the 
same manner that a law entorcement 
officer can check a suspect’s criminal 
record with the FBI. 

In summary, let me say that the 
federal government does not want to 
and will not needlessly work a hard 
ship on any industry or in any manner 
invade provinces traditionally gov 
erned at the state level. 

Human life, however, is too precious 
and billions of dollars in economic loss 
Is too costly for any of us to stand 
idly by when solutions to the prob 
lems causing these losses apparently 
are at hand. 

If it falls the duty of the federal 
government to legislate safety equip 
ment onto our automobiles to reduce 
the pitiful slaughter now taking place 
on our highways, then I say legislate. 

If it falls the duty of the federal 
government to legislate funds for im 
proving our driver training, then I say 
legislate. 

If it falls the duty of the federal 
government to legislate action against 
the pollution of our air, then I say 
legislate. 

We have looked in many other direc 
tions for constructive action on these 


problems and have found little or none. 


The time has now come when some 
responsible body must act to curb this 
terrible loss of life and property. 


And act is what we plan to do. * 
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KNOW THE LAW 


(Continued from page /+) 


The same considerations apply to 


police vehicles.** The Uniform Vehicle 
Code defines 


vehicles”’ as: 


“authorized emergency 


“Vehicles of the fire department 
(fire patrol), police vehicles and such 
ambulances and emergency vehicles 
of municipal departments or public 
service corporations as are desig- 
nated or authorized by the com- 
missioner or the (chief of police of 
an incorporated city.)’’* 

The special privileges accorded 
drivers of such vehicles apply to them 
“when responding to an emergency 
call or when in the pursuit of an actual 
or suspected violator of the law or 
when responding to but not upon re- 
turning from a fire alarm,” but only 
when “‘such vehicle is making use of 
audible and visual signals” as required 


by law. 


Validity of Laws Exempting Emergency 
Vehicles 

The validity of statutescreating spe- 
cial privilege for drivers of emergency 
vehicles when engaged in emergency 
service have been upheld as a reason 
the 
police power. As the Illinois Appellate 
Court said in 1952: 


able and necessary exercise of 


“The right of the legislature to de 
fine and set up rules for an emer 
gency vehicle seems obvious under 


the police power of the state. 
44-47, infra 
1-103 (1956 
11-106/a 

Perrine v. Ch 

142 Md 
the good order 
Motor Ve 
trouble t: 
emergenc 


nn 
Sec 
Ser 
o46 Tl App. 321 
such exemptions 
of the city imperiled by incipient ric 
19, pp. 129-130; Baltimore 
ick known as ‘Big Bill.”’ used by 
wv Chief of Police; Exp 


21 1922 


t 
) 


hicles, sec 


hicle Snowden 


transit company in emer 


““In the exercise of the police 
power the legislature may enact those 
measures which have a tendency to 
promote the comfort, health, safety, 
morals or welfare of society.’ * * * 

“The very nature of an ambulance 
when it is responding to an emer- 
gency, lifts it out of the class of an 
ordinary vehicle. It then becomes 
an emergency vehicle and except as 
is necessary to observe the rules of 
safety, both for itself and others 
using the highway, it is entitled to 
precedence over other vehicles, all 
other circumstances being equal.’’?7 
However, it has been held that a 

statute or ordinance granting emer- 
gency vehicle status to one driven by 
a physician having a police permit is 
unreasonable and arbitrary when no 
provision is made for distinguishing or 
identifying such vehicle. In so hold- 
ing the Maryland Court of Appeals 
said: 

“The fact that a right of way per 
mit has been issued to a physician 
by the police department is the sole 
ground upon which the ordinance 
directs other users of the public high- 
ways to recognize and respect the 
unqualified priority for which it pro 
vides. This duty is imposed without 
reference to the opportunity or abil 
ity of those upon w hom it is charged 
to know that there is any occasion 
for them to yield the right of way 
to which they are en 

In the 


absence from the ordinance of any 


ordinarily 
titled under the state law. 


105 N.E.2d 543, 545 6 (1952 et State v 
ant certain priorities when ! ile r be 
or serious loss occasioned by conflag 
unsit Co. v. Young, 189 Md. 4 
gencies and desi 
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ration; 60 C.J.S 
x6 A.2d 140 (1947 
nated as an authorized 


724 (1910); Note: 38 ALR 24 


28 
2 Cal. App. 521 
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provisions to assure knowledge to 
the public of a superior right of way 
on the part of permit-holding phy 
siclans, its recognition in all in 
stances could not reasonably be ex 
pected, and its attempted exercise 
would often 
The 


whether the city could validly 


be confusing and per- 


ilous. question here is not 
give 
physicians a general right of way 
on its streets under suitable regu 
lations for the protection of the per 
interests 


sons and 


affected, but 
whether an ordinance conferring the 
right without any qualifying and 
safeguarding provisions and there 
fore directly tending to jeopardize 
the public safety which the statu 
tory right of way rule was intended 
to promote, is a valid exertion of the 
police power delegated to the city 
by the state, and is within the pur 
view of the ‘reasonable traffic regu 
lations’ which the legislature has 
authorized the city to prescribe and 
enforce. 

“In our judgment the ordinance, 
in so far as it relates to the exercise 
of aright of way by physicians under 
such conditions as the evidence in 
this case describes, clearly fails to 
the reasonableness 


meet test of 


which, in view of the statute on the 


subject and the accepted principles 


of adjudication in such cases, it 1s 


s 


our duty to apply.’ 


Kidd v. Chissel 
hicles, sec. 19, pp. 129-130 
Vandell v. Sanders, 85 N.H. 143 
partment driving his own car 
Desmond v. Gasch & Gre 
83-85, infra 
60 C.J.S., Motor Vehicles, see. 372; St 
apprehending game law violator 
Dodson b. Lemon, 197 Or. 399 
regulations ‘‘not because of any) ito 
ipon the ground of sound 4 
Jur Automobiles and Highwa 


April, 1959 


146 Md. 169, 126 A. 82 


nfield, 94 N.J.L. 52 


of the road, but 


<3 ite ve. Swift 


§ P.2d 900 (1953 


Construction of Statutes and Ordinance 
It has been held that the language 
of statutes exempting authorized emer 
gency vehicles from operation of trafhic 
laws should be so construed as to 
further the purposes and policy of the 
law, and such will 


exemptions not 


ordinarily be narrowly restricted. 

Whether a particular vehicle falls with 
in the terms of exemption provisions 
depends upon the language of the stat 
ute or ordinance, and as a general rule 
an express exemption from the require 
ments of specified trafic regulations is 
held to imply the denial of exemption 
as to others. 

Apart from any express grant of 
privilege in the case of vehicles en 
gaged in emergency work in the public 
service, it is usually considered, in the 
absence of a clear expression of legis 
lative intent to the contrary, that be 
cause of the necessities of the situation 
and the public interest, emergency ve 
hicles, at least those of the fire and 
police departments, are exempt from 
certain trafic regulations when in use 
for emergency services.*! They are as- 
signed duties in which high speed, 
preference over ordinary vehicles, and 
certain unusual maneuvers are essen 
tial if they are to perform their func 
tion of protecting the public, saving 
lives and property, and the like.** The 
Supreme Court of Nebraska recognized 
this when it said: 


2,38 ALR 20 and not 


155 A. 193, 80 ALR 55 
and holding the vel 
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T a f f 5 C tr This course will provide the knowledge needed to plan 
if a 1 ¢ A O ni ro and carry out police functions in traffic operations. 
DEVICES and METHODS These include the use of such temporary engineering 

s remedies as traffic control devices and methods to 


a short course for police regulate vehicle and pedestrian movements until more 


P - oe pice vermanent solutions are provided by professi ngi- 
May 11-29, 1959, Tuition $165 permanent solutions are provided by professional engi 
¢ neering assistance, Study areas are: 








Traffie Studies Control Methods 


How to gather data for selecting control devices and This area covers restrictions on street use. guiding 
methods. Studies covered include vehicle volume, speed. turn movements at intersections. value and use of 
and obedience. as well as high accident locations, park- pavement markings, preparation and use of colli 
ing needs. and curb use sion and condition diagrams. 


Land Use = 4 LEGAL ASPECTS OF TRAFFIC 
AND Traffic é p DIRECTION AND CONTROL 


Pedestrian Protection rRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


The use of engineering in addition to police enforce- F [ N CT I Q) N Ss an d t h S P QO L I i E 


ment activity to control pedestrians, 


: , Police Traffic 
Speed \Measuring : he 

iy é Supervision 
| ey Ices and | echniques Techniques of directing and controlling vehicle 
and pedestrian traffic. 
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